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SIR GBORGE VILLIAIS COLLEGE 


Principal's Report to the Board, February 20, 1929 


Registration and Fees to February 15th. 


Aa’ Number of Di treven’ Students 


Evening 1928 
High School 327 
Grammar School 186 
Commercial 398 
Sub total 911 
bay 
Business College 51 
Hoscote School __4£6 
1005 
B. Distribution of 
1928 
Advertising 11 
Business Arithmetic 18 
Business Hnglish 26 
Bookkeeping 124 
French Conversation 58 
Public Speaking 28 
Shorthand 136 
Typewriting 123 
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243 
169 
567 
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57 
41 
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Zvening Commercial Courses 


ve; Zoition Couteache Signed to November 16th 


1928 

Bvening Schools $34,901. 
Business College 3,267 
Hoscote School _ $085 
G47, 253 


D. {Tuition Incone 


1927 


28,045 
3,224 
9,460 | 


“+ 


$40, 729 


Tuition fees collectec to February 15th - 


see 
55,928 


1927 
$30, 234 
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7 HOW ose ws 1 983 97.82 
36" o ® +cuari ear ‘ 982 97.72 
35 " FP aus aid 4 981 97.62 
4" nee” BR 3 977 97.22 
33°C n as bas 4 974 96.92 
32." P cea > eee 6 970 96.52 
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23" OD gas. sms 28 887 88.25 
22 " oS ee AL 859 85.47 
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Median Age = 17.97 years 


5. Increase in enrolment necessitated adced equipment. 
During the opening week of the term, it was evident that we shoulda 
not be able to take care of the applicants for admission to the Svening High 


School unless some furtxer spece provision was uade. It was decided to 
purchase thirty single-pedestal stenographers' desks for installation in the 
typewriting room. These replaced a corresponding number of small tables. 


When tie typewriters were i:stalled in these desks, it was possible to close 
them up at periods when typewriting was not being taught and so release the 
class-room for other purposes. Due to this addition of equipment, it was 
possible to accommodate an additional class of forty students. 


The equipment cost about $1,000.00, while the fees from the students 
for the current year will amount to approximately pl, 800.00. This cost will 
pe naid entirely out of ovr current income. The equipment is permanent, of 
course, and will be in use indefinitely. 


4. Additions to ttaff. 


A mumber of additions have been ma@e to our administrative and teaching 
steff, due chiefly to the increase in enrolment in the sivening High £chool. 
The following particulars will be of interest: 


S.A. Beatty, MA. (cueens): Graduate student and demonstrator 
in the Department of Bio-Chemistry, 
McGill Univezsity. Mr. Beatty has 
been eppointed instructor in 
Biology in our Evening High School. 
He has been, during tre past 
summer, on the Scientific Staff of 
the Marine Biological Station, 

St. Andrews, i..B. 

We Brunt, B.A. (queens): Until recently, Principal of the 
Lachute High School; now Specialis% 
in English in the Vestmount High 
School. For the past three 
summers ir. Srunt has attended 
Columbia University and has special- 
ized in the teaching of English. 

He has been appointed instructor 
in Enslish in our Zvening High 
School. 


J.F. Cargin, B.Sc. (Glasgow): A member of the staff of the 
Montreal “est High Sc:ool. 
Mr. Cargin has been appointed 
instructor in Mathematics in 
our Evening High School. 


4. 


C.H. Cheasley, B.A. (McGill): Graduate Student, Department 
of Economics, McGill University. Study- 
ing Chain-Stores in Canada. Mr.Cheasley 
has rejoined our staff as Assistant 
Registrar. 
He is a product of our own school. At 
twenty-five years of age, he entered our 
Evening High School and got his matri- 
culation. He then entered McGill Uni- 
versity and during the first three years 
of his course, was on our Administrative 
Staff in a part-time capacity. He would 
have been with us during the four years, 
but for the fact that he was detained in 
the Hudson's Bay region, where he had 
gone during the summer on a Government 
Expedition. 


Leigh Crozier: Normal School graduate and Ex-Principal 
of a school in Prince Edward Island. low 
a student in the Faculty of Arts, McGill 
University. 
liv. Crozier has been appointed instructor 
in the Zvening Grammar School. 


A.W. Kemball: Ex-General Secretary of the Y.h.C.A. at 
Chapleau, Ont. 
Mr. Kemball has entered McGill University 
in the course of training for Y.1.C.A. 
Secretaries. He has been appointed an 
Assistant Registrar of our College. 


W.J. Larminie, B.A. Honors (Dublin): Principal of the Lachine 
High School. lire Larminie has been 
appointed instructor in English in the 
Evening ‘High School. 


G.F. Savage, M.A. (Bishops): Holder of a Provincial French 
Specialist's Diploma and teacher in this 
subject at the Baron Byng High School. 
He has teen appointed an instructor in 
French in our Evening High School. 


JeH. Dubois, B.A., B.D., (Geneva): Holder of a ?rench Svecial- 
ist's Diploma. Specialist in French in 
the Montreal “est School system. He has 
been appointed instructor in french in the 
Evening High School. 


5. Guidance eid Counselling. 


It will be recognized that the registration and assimilation of over 
one thousand students has involved a great deal of counselling and guidance 
with resard to suitable courses. A great part of the time of the Executive 
Steff has been given under the direction of lr. U.F. Hall, Student Counsellor, 

to this work. Students -roperly pleced at the beginning of the term usually 
continue successfully to the end of the session. 
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A new feature of the guidance programme which has been inaugurated 
this session is that of an Orientation Course for all\students in the High 
School Course. liv. Hall has three such classes, with about sixty students 
in each class, meeting one hour a week each for the whole session. The aims 
of the Orientation Course are: First, to teach students how to study effectively, 
by developing efficient study habits; a special text-book is used in connection 
with this part of the course. Second,- to give the students a background of 
information regarding occupations in Canada and to teach them how to analyse and 
to evaluate occupations from the point of view of their own life-work choices. 
Third,- to enable them to gain information and ideals regarding education. 
Fourth,- to enable these students to gain a knowledge of the rules and practices 
of healthful living. 


We feel that the establishment of this Orientation Course is another 
step in the direction of character education. 


6. Maintaining and Improving the quality of our Workmanship. 


One of the important tasks which we face in the development of our 
educational programme is tnat of ensuring that the general aim of the Young 
Men's Christian Association is constantly kept in the consciousness of those 
who are giving leadership as administrators and teachers. By education, as the 
Young Men's Christian Association construes the term, is meant the provision 
of opportunities for the continued all-round growth and development of each 
individual up to the full measure of all his normal possibilities. This should 
be implied in every plan we evolve and every programme we initiate. 


The usual procedure, in most of our human afiairs, is to do the things 
that need to be done and afterwards to construct a theory in order to explain 
just what was done and why it was done. Men engaged in farming before they 
had a science of agriculture; they treated diseases before they had a science 
of medicine; they divided up the ea: th before they had a science of geometry. 
The need of theory does not become apparent until it is found that the results 
of our labours do not tally with our expectations. The crops fail to produce 
a yield, the remedies fail to effect a cure, the methods of determining boundary 
lines result in disputes and conflicts. In the light of the outcome we realize 
tne need of examining our procedure in order to ascertain what has gone wrong, 
or perhaps to find out more in detail just what we are trying to do, and to 
formulate a more adequate mode of procedure. We turn, in short, from practice 
to theory in order to make our practice more effective than it was before. 
Education should not be a hand to mouth affair, with little occasion for reflect- 
ion on the aims and methods that are involved. 


As implied in a foregoing paragraph, the ultimate objective of our 
educational programme should be character development - in other words, growth. 
We have thought and taught in the past that character was a by-product that 
always evolved after certain intellectual acts. By some form of alchemy, so 
much mathematics, history, grammar, literature, and composition, with a small 
mixture of art and music, compounded with industry, would bring forth that most 
desired result — a noble character. This view was first attacked when the 
doctrine of the transfer of training was first examined critically and scien- 
tifically. The assumption had been that reasoning in English, grammar, or 


mathematics would train on e to reason well in all the situations of latex 
life For a time, this notion was entirely overthrown and many believed tha% 
there wag no such thing as a transfer of training. In the field of history, 
for instance, tie belief was held, originally, that the memorizing of co rany 
facts of history would cause the child to be a good citizen. No one is boid 
enough now to make such a claim without reservations. 


At the present time the educational world has ebout decided that there 

s transfer of training if conscious attention is given to identical elements 
of situations. Tor instance, geography will tend towards world-mindedness if 
definite and conscious attention is given to such a subject as the manners and 
customs of foreign people as compared with those of our own. Then the question 
should be discussed as to what difference that comparison should make in our 
attitude toward people. In other words, the question at issue is the estab- 
lishment of attitudes and not merely the knowledge of facts. 


Character becomes, then, not a mere by-product but the main product. 
Some of the intellectual knowledge that we have considered the end of education 
becomes a by-product in the process of training. The curriculum becomes a 
means of the development of character in the individual student. Of course we 
must always keep in mind the broadest conception of what character includes. 
Another word of warning needs to be given, lest some one should stunble: namely, 
that it is not necessary to mention the word "character" to the students, but 
that the teacher be alert to those abiding values that are ever present in 
practically all subject matter. 


I am glad to report that our teachers are becoming very much interested 
in this problem and are attempting to develop methods and techniques which will 


be successful with night-school students. These men are meeting at regular 
intervals on Saturday mornings and expect to spend most of the winter on this 
major problem of character growth. On a recent Saturday the group discussed 


the matter from the following point of view: 


To what degree do our present courses and methods contribute to 
character~growth: 


ae By preparing individuals to meet necessary life 
situations? 

be. By developing more effective habits of thinking? 

c. By creating interests that will grow and lead on 
to permanent life-interest? 

ad. By »roviding enrichment of personality and larger 
expression of individuality? 


e. By providing opportunities of bringing up for 
discussion vital character ideals, attitudes and 
habits of conduct? 


f. By giving rise to situations involving the making 
of choices in the light of consequences? 


&- By producing an increasing awareness, on the part 
of the student, of his responsibility as a member 
of society? 


You will realize, very readily, that the application of such criteria 
by teachers of French, Algebra, Bookkeeping, etc. to their own subjects and 
methods is likely to result in a great improvement in our work. Our teachers 


Te 


are skilled in the teaching of their subject matter. We hope that they will 
become increasingly skilled in their ability to promote character-growth. 


as follows: 
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ities. 


English: 


Several teachers committees are at work on the problem of our high 
school curriculum. 


Examples of the projects which they have undertaken azs 


In view of the results of a number of very careful 
studies which have been made, showing that there is little 
relationship between a knowledge of formal grammar and 
correct English usage, what method should be followed in 

the evening high school in the teaching of English? 


This committee hopes to have a thoroughly worked out course 
of study ready. for the fall term, and will try it out 
experimentally in the first year course. 


Mathematics: What are the essential parts of mathematics for a boy 


French: 


or young man who is entering commercial or industrial life 
in Montreal? 


There is a general agreement that such processes as compound 
fractions, lowest common multiple and greatest common divisor - 
beyond the power of inspection, compound numbers, ratio and 
proportion, special tables of weights and measures such as 
Apothecaries and Troy, cube root, the metric system, and much 
of mensuration, have little or no place in the modern arith 
metic curriculum. Yet all of these processes are given a 
place of importance in our present school curriculum. 
Tradition has kept them there. 


We would all agree that a knowledge of French culture 
and customs such as is only to be obtained through social 
conversation in the French language would be highly desirable 
for every English-speaking citizen of Montreal. 


Should we then retain our present policy of insisting that 
every student attending our evening high school study this 
language? Is there such a thing as special aptitude in 
foreign languages? If so, should we compel those who do not 
possess this ability to continue the study of French? 


Contribution of the staff to outside projects. 


The members of the executive staff unfortunately do not have a great 
deal of time at their disposal for participation in outside educational activ- 
Two such activities, however, should be mentioned. 


1. Mr. H.F. Hall delivered a series of four lectures, 

during the fall months, on "The Curriculum of Religious 
Educetion", under the auspices of the Diocesan Board of 
Religious Education, in connection with a training class for 
Sunday School teachers. The course was most successful - 
over one hundred being present at eacg of the sessions. 


2. The Principal has had the privilege of serving, during 

the past year and a half, on the "Vocational Guidance 
Committee of Montreal". The chief result of this committee's 
work has been the production of a report of a survey of 
vocational schools and opportunities in Montreal. 
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The report, 2 copy of which has been placed in your hands, is 
.. believe, a very valuable document. It contains, among other material, a 
classified list of over one hundred firms which offer opportunities for 
advancement for boys leaving school and starting to work. Particulars are 
given concerning the nature of the occupation, the minimum age and education 
required, the beginning wage, the wage for skilled workers, the chances of 
advancement, and other data. 


The report is being distributed by the committee to school 
principals, social workers, and others who are able to pass the information 
on to those who require information on such matters. 


It should be mentioned, in passing, that three members of this 
Board are members of the committee, and that two members were instrumental in 
obtaining contributions of funds to enable the committee to conduct the survey. 


8. The need for supplementary educational institutions in Montreal. 


Tne urgent need for the provision of such educational facilities as 
are offered by the Sir George Williams College will be apparent by an examination 
of the following figures compiled from the Report of the Protestant Board of 
School Commissioners for 1927-1928, which has just been issued. 


Enrolment in Provest-nt fo.00ls, <-ptomber 1928 


All Schools Von-Jews 19,312. dJ.ws 10,618 Total 31,362 
High School (Ap1/28 ) Protese. 2,050 Jews 2,178 Total 4,208 


Total number of pupils receiving vocational training out of 31,562 pupils 


Boys 291 Girls 461 Total 762 


Number of pupils leaving school last year 


Grade 10 103 or 19% of the grade 
tt " " " 





Grade 9 393 43% 

Grade 8 789 +” 44%, ” ff tt 
Grade 7 856 “* 31 " " 
Grade 6 851 " 23% " " 
Grade 5 507 " 1 * OM 
Grade 4 263 " " 
Total 3764 


With nearly four thousand boys and girls under sixteen years of 
age leaving school each year, and with no evening high school or evening 
commercial training being provided by the Provincial or City educational author- 
ities, there is certainly a need for such an institution as the Sir George 
Williams College. 


Respectfully submitted, 


a Cuan Tidtalers 


Principal. 


